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Foreword 


The need for the preparation of a revised 
edition of this book is a welcome sign of the 
growing importance our community attaches to 
the practices of environmental protection and 
conservation. 

Clean air, unpolluted waters and healthy soils 
are the basic necessities for mankind's survival 
and, indeed, for the survival of all forms of life on 
earth. With the ever widening impact of modern 
technology upon the natural environment and the 
activities of those who scramble to use public 
resources for private gain these necessities are 
becoming more and more difficult to preserve. 
Any action, no matter how small, which any one of 
us takes towards improving our immediate 
environment helps in the total preservation of the 
world environment. 

Aldo Leopold once said ‘‘We abuse land 


because we regard it as a commodity belonging 
to us. When we see land as acommunity to which 
we belong, we may begin to use it with love and 
respect”. 

This book tells us why and how we should learn 
to love our land, which, part wilderness and part 
cultivated, forms a heritage that is ours, both 
Maori and Pakeha together. It teaches us to 
cultivate a reverence for all living things and 
thereby learn to live with and enjoy Nature in 
much the same way as we enjoy the material 
products of our ingenuity. 

Let us then through our individual actions 
together stem the onrushing tide of pollution and 
environmental degradation by restoring Nature 
to her rightful and pre-eminent position as the 
mother of all life. 

J. T. SALMON 


Introduction 


This new edition of a booklet that first appeared 
in 1968, and that subsequently went through two 
additional printings in five years, is eloquent 
testimony to both the vision of the people who 
created it and the hunger of New Zealanders, 
especially young New Zealanders, for a guiding 
philosophy on conservation. 

This Precious Land was one of the educational 
tools fashioned by the Conservation Advisory 
Committee convened by the Scout Association of 
New Zealand a decade ago. Its purpose, to further 
the interests of conservation among young 
people — especially among Scouts and Guides — 
was quickly achieved. Within a year of its 
appearance the demand from a wider public 
required the booklet to be reprinted. 

Significantly, thousands of copies were distri- 
buted in the early days by some of the 
government departments whose representatives 
contributed so much to the Scout Association's 
Original committee. These same departments — 
the Ministry of Works and Development, the 


Department of Internal Affairs, the Education 
Department, the New Zealand Forest Service, the 
Department of Lands and Survey, and the Tourist 
and Publicity Department — _ continue to 
contribute know-how and funds in the cause of 
conservation. 

They do so now with representatives of other 
departments and official bodies — the Depart- 
ment of Health, the Commission for the 
Environment, the Environmental Council, the 
Litter Control Council, the Scout and Girl Guide 
Associations, staff of the Nature Conservation 
Council and the National Conservation Week 
Campaign Committee — and of the business 
community. All are represented on the present- 
day committee responsible for this new edition of 
This Precious Land. 

Members of the original Conservation Advisory 
Committee of the Scout Association can be proud 
of the establishment and growth of responsible 
conservation attitudes, measures, and organis- 
ations, for they can take some credit for them. But 
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without the Scout Association itself they would 
not have met together as early as they did. 

Now, the larger committee of the present day 
meets once a month, no longer under the 
auspices of the Scout Association but of the 
National Conservation Week Campaign Commit- 
tee. The title of this committee is a further 
reminder of the Scout Association’s early work to 
foster conservation. It was the association that 
Originally promoted Conservation Week, a 
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national project which has been sponsored since 
1970 by the Nature Conservation Council's 
special campaign committee. 

The Committee has taken over responsibility, 
too, for This Precious Land. |f this revised and 
enlarged new-look second edition enjoys at least 
as wide a readership and regard as the first, 
everyone who has helped shape and promote it 
over the past decade will feel well rewarded. 

EDITOR 


1 A Question of Survival 


Have you ever found a nymph? When you next 
walk along a river, turn up a stone near the edge 
of the water. 

You'll see a small brown insect or two skating 
across the wet under-surface of the stone. They'll 
be nymphs — larvae of the stream flies that feed 
the trout that fishermen catch. Some of them live 
on stones or gravel in the quiet waters, some in 
the rapids. 

The astonishing thing is that they all crawl 
about down there in the water for a year or so 
before hatching. When they do hatch, they will 
shed their skins — even the skins over their wings 
— mate, lay their eggs on the river, and die, allina 
few hours. 

The mayfly nymph plays a small role in the 
world’s need to survive. If there were no nymphs, . 
life would go on. But to many people life would be 
an empty thing without the joy of taking a rod to 
the river and catching a fish on an artificial 
nymph, or watching fantails hunting the hatching 
mayflies as they drift up from the running water. 
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Without nymphs there would be few trout in 
New Zealand. The small trout that an angler 
catches will have nymphs or mayflies inside it. 
Every small fish in a river feeds on nymphs. And 
bigger fish feed on smaller fish. 

But if the nymphs are there, why worry? 

Sometimes they’re not. They die when the river 


turns sour because of sheep-dip or fertiliser, or 


factory wastes or detergents, or because too 
much water is pumped away. 

When it’s a question of survival, not only the 
nymph is affected. The whole cycle of life in the 
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river is broken. The poison kills the microscopic 
organisms that feed the tiny plants that feed the 
nymphs that feed the fish. Water is life. Polluted 
water is death to nymphs and to you and me. 

When fire sweeps through the bush up the hill 
above the river, it may kill a hundred years of 
growth in 20 minutes. 

Plant growth on the hill doesn’t only mean 
growth up, into the sunlight. It means growth 
down, into the soil. 

If you take a spade into the bush on any hill and 
dig, you'll see what | mean. 

What’s important about this? Well, when 
thoughtless burning ravages a hillside, the slope 
starts to rid itself of water fast. 

It may not do it quite as quickly as the 
sheet-metalled hillside at Gibraltar, which 
catches rain for the population, but the idea’s the 
same. 

The countless plants that caught the rain and 
released it slowly to the roots are no more. When 
the rain comes again it washes the charred 
branches clean and hurries the ash into the river. 

The hillside now sheds rainwater so fast that 
channels wear into the soil. Down goes the soil 


into the river. 

As the roots decay, the channels become 
gullies. The soil from the gullies goes the same 
way. The gullies stop getting deeper only when 
the rain gets down to rock. 

Once more, the river is poisoned. If it was a 
really big fire, however, which devastated both 
sides of the valley high in the hills, the river fills 
with silt and ash, bringing death to nymphs, fish, 
and often to sheep and cattle. And sometimes, to 


men. 
A really heavy downpour in the back country, 


with nothing to sponge it up on the blackened 
hills, will mean floods lower down. Not only 
floods, it will mean tonnes of topsoil from the hills 
swept out to sea, and a carpet of mud spread 
millimetres thick —sometimes up to a metre thick 
— over paddocks and homestead floors down 
there on the farm. 

Water is life. Here in New Zealand, farming is 
life. When water is poisoned, soil washed away, 
pastures and fences ruined, we all suffer. 

At these times, the question of survival hits us 
hard. But not as hard as it should, if we think 
further. 


We may live in the space age, but we still 
depend on the air, water, soil, minerals, plants 
and animals of our own planet. 

These words are collections of symbols 
impressed by inked metal type. How was the ink 
made? What was it packed in? How was the type 
made? The printing machine? 

This page is mostly a piece of a tree that grew 
on a hill. The tree was cut up small, pulped in 
water, and mixed with other products of the earth. 
In the factory it was eventually taken like a wide 
band of thin soup along an endless wire sieve to 
knit together and dry. 

When it was almost dry, giant metal rollers 
coated with a special chalk squeezed it smooth 
and thin. It became 27 kg double medium art 
paper. 

Exotic pines grow fast at Kaingaroa because 
the climate and the minerals in the soil suit them. 
But when the chain-saw snarls into them on the 
hillsides it isn’t like fire going through them. After 
the tall trees have gone, small ones will either 
spring up naturally from the now sunlit former 
forest floor or will soon be planted there, so the 
sponge of tree-roots holding the soil never dies. 
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Our air, our water, our soil, and their products, 
make the world we know. Most of the time, we’re 
standing too close to our world to think about itin 
terms of conservation — the wise use of 
resources. 

When we do think about it, we can only 
conclude that our world in New Zealand is made 
up of a multitude of interdependent resources. 
Only by keeping a proper balance between 
ourselves, mankind, our resources, and nature, 
can we prosper, materially and_ spiritually. 

The nymph in the river and the factory on the 
bank above can both prosper if we plan it that 
way. 
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Without man, New Zealand would be a land 
muffled in bush virtually from coast to coast. The 
rivers and streams we see today would all be 
flowing clearer and stronger. 

Animal and plant life would be evenly balanced 
according to their environment. Millions of years 
of natural growth and imperceptible adjustment 
have produced our wild plants and creatures, 
some Suited to the mountains, some to the plains, 
some to the cooler south, some to the warmer 
north. 

The natural world is not a haphazard jumble of 
water and soil, plants and animals, but a highly 
Organised structure. If we disturb one part of the 
structure, the disturbance will inevitably spread 
to other parts. 

The morepork, hunting in the night, eats 
insects, and small birds, and mammals. The birds 
it eats feed on plants and insects. The mammals 
eat small birds, insects and plants. The insects 
feed on plants, and dead birds and mammals. The 
plants take food from the soil, which is enriched 


Nature’s Way 


by the remains of all things. 

This is the web of life, with i strand held in 
place by others. 

When you break a strand in a spider's web, 
what happens? Other strands sag, or break. The 
web loses its tension and, if enough strands are 
broken, may even collapse entirely. If you break a 
strand in the web of life the same thing happens. 
Countless different living things on this earth 
have been spun into that web. Each one depends 
on another. Nature has been continuously 
replacing strands since life began, but in her own 
time, and in her own way. 

Nature produces a fold in the hills and clothes it 
with a variety of plants all dependent on each 
other for life. From the high country above the 
fold in the hills come thin trickles of water. They 
join up here and there, finding their way down the 
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sides of the fold and becoming a stream. The 
stream winds down the fold to the floor of the next 
fold and becomes a river. 

When we come to the fold in the hills we sense 
far more than the separate elements of sky, trees, 
hillsides and water. We see a pattern that 
impresses itself deeply on our minds and spirits. 
The prospect of an unspoilt valley fullof bush and 
birdsong and brawling water gives us the kind of 
peace that nothing else can give — especially if 
we are alone and more especially if we are from 
the city. The scene may seem timeless to us, but 
sudden natural changes may well have occurred 
in times past. Fire, earthquake, or torrential rains 
may have transformed the picture overnight. But 
Nature takes these changes in her stride — a 
long, slow stride. Gradually, plant cover will again 
mantle the earth. The scars will heal. The new web 
of life may differ from the original in some ways, 
but you may be sure that it will consist of many 
threads, all slowly spun, and all dependent on 
others for support. 


3 Upsetting the Balance 


When man moved into New Zealand he began 
to upset the balance of nature. He had to. He had 
to eat and work and play. He had to build homes, 
communities, trade. 

First it was the brown man and then the white. 
Both sought a full life based on the ones they had 
been accustomed to. 

Polynesian man led a simple life. His impact on 
the land was slight. However, when the white man 
came in force, the land rapidly began to change. It 
had to grow sheep and cattle and grain. You can’t 
grow these in the bush. 

So began the felling and burning that turned 
hundreds of thousands of hectares of forest into 
farming country. No-one worried about conserv- 
ation. There was no such word — at least as we 
understand it today. 

New Zealand was an exciting new land at the 
other end of the world. 

A man could buy anew kind of freedom there; it 
was no longer just a coastline from which whalers 
and sealers made their living, slaughtering 
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wantonly with no thought of the future. 

The land was being settled and farmed. All you 
needed were some trade goods with which to buy 
land from the Maoris, matches and axes to clear 
it, and a few head of stock. 

What did it matter if a bush fire got out of hand? 
It only meant a few thousand hectares of trees at 
the most, and what was that in such an 
abundance? 

When the initial frenzy of settlement was over, 
people so lately from Europe began to look 
around them and take stock. It was afine country, 
New Zealand, and they would prosper, God 
willing. 

But it was still all strange. The bush was 
beautiful, but how much more beautiful it would 
be with thrushes and blackbirds singing in it, and 
skylarks overhead! 

The paddocks were coming on well. Wouldn't it 
be fine if aman could take a gun out with him at 
dusk and shoot a couple of rabbits for the pot. Or 
ride into the hills and shoot a deer. Or even catch 
something bigger than the small native trout in 
the river. 

With the utmost difficulty, the settlers sur- 


rounded themselves with the mammals, birds and 
plants they remembered so fondly from the Old 
Country, or from Australia. 

They Knew nothing of the balance of nature. 
They Knew only that they had restored the 
balance somewhat and made nature a thing of 
beauty at last. 

But nota joy for ever. We know now how much 
the nostalgia of the early settlers has cost us, how 
disastrously they upset the balance of nature in 
New Zealand with gorse, rabbits, goats, deer, 
possums, and many others. 


We introduced scores of well-remembered 
animals and plants from overseas to an environ- 
ment in which they thrived, at the expense of that 
environment. 


The rabbits multiplied until the paddocks 
seethed. They had no natural enemies in New 
Zealand, as they have in other countries. The 
solution seemed obvious — introduce a predator 
which would kill rabbits, and rats too, for good 
measure. 

So, stoats and weasels were brought in. 

But, inan environment virtually without ground 
predators, many unique New Zealand birds had 
become flightless, while others were used to 
nesting on the ground. 

Stoats and weasels doubtless found them 
unsuspecting easy prey. History has not shown 
that these two highly efficient predators signific- 
antly reduced the numbers of rats or rabbits. The 
factors controlling the balance between the 
hunted and the hunters are complex and we are 
Only today beginning to understand them. But 
there is no disputing that susceptible native birds 
made easier prey than wary mammals, and, since 
the virtual eradication of the rabbit over the last 
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few years, the safety of certain of our native birds 
has probably been placed in greater jeopardy. 

The deer, the goat and the possum were 
introduced for sport and for food and skins. 
Perhaps if those who enthusiastically brought 
them to New Zealand could have foreseen how 
widely they were to spread and what damage they 
were to do in aland previously devoid of browsing 
mammals, they would have acted differently. 

Perhaps. If they had, New Zealand would be a 
far more wealthy country than she is today. 

But, there are so many ifs. They all govern the 
actions of people not so very far removed from us 
in time and temperament. We, their descendants, 
are still making mistakes, still upsetting the finely 
adjusted balance of nature. 

But, as the philosophy, theory, and practice of 
conservation becomes more widely known and 
accepted, we shall make fewer and fewer mis- 
takes. 

The contemporary New Zealand environment 
that we ourselves have helped form and shape is 
as much in need of protection as was the 
environment our forebears found. 

The grass grub threatens our priceless grass- 
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lands. A disease has caused concern in our vast 
stands of exotic pines. Continual top dressing of 
farmland draining into some of our famous lakes 
enriches the water, encouraging the growth of 
water weeds, which choke turbine intakes and 
power-boat propellers, and spoil fishing and 
swimming waters. 

But, nowadays, many sciences and many 
case-histories unknown to the early settlers help 
conservationists fight to restore the balance of 
nature On many fronts, and keep it in equilibrium 
on many others. 

Vigilance is the keynote. Our very presence in 
New Zealand upsets the balance of nature, and 
this is inevitable. We must watch for signs of 
massive upsets to come, and plan to avoid them, 
at any cost. 
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The boy with a box of matches in the scrub is as 
lethal as the factory manager draining chemical 
wastes into a convenient stream alongside his 
buildings. | 

The man tipping a trailer full of rubbish down a 
bank somewhere is just as irresponsible as the 
crowd of larrikins with a rifle in a seagull colony. 

The spearfisherman taking trout from a river or 
undersized crayfish from the sea is as much an 
enemy of conservation as the gold dredging 
company turning river flats into a waste of stone 
hills. 

Ultimately, spoilers are enemies of society as 
well as conservation. They are people who think 
chiefly of themselves, not of others. One- 
upmanship is often an obsession with them. 
Determination to prove themselves, to leave their 
mark, gets the better of them, whether they are 
drunks on a beach smashing bottles or a land 
development company scalping country of its 
topsoil. 

In the past, many of these spoilers have been 


Spoilers 


just plain ignorant. Many have done their worst 
under the mantle of local and central govern- 


ment. 
In terms of economy and speed, the excavator 


and the bulldozer have revolutionised earthmov- 
ing. In terms of conservation, these machines are 
often monsters of the most hideous kind. But only 
because their talents have been misdirected. 
Without them, the tremendous programme of 
construction work in New Zealand over the past 
20 years could not have been achieved. 

But we are all too familiar with the ugliness that 
so much earthmoving machinery bequeaths us; 
the scarred routes of state highways; the soil 
washing down from hillside subdivisions; the 
uprooted riverbeds. 

To the spoiler, whether he is an individual or an 
organisation, Nature is always an opponent to be 
subdued. 

Conservation teaches otherwise. When the 
spoiler fills in the only piece of swamp for miles 
around he destroys a community of birds and 
plants that can exist in no other environment. Far 
too much swampland — the “wetlands” of 
conservationists — has been buried in the past 


because people have thought it would serve a far 
more useful purpose growing grass for stock or 
providing land for houses. 

If only they’d known that wetlands give life to a 
special but dwindling group of New Zealand birds 
and plants they might have chosen another site. 

So much unthinking development, spoliation, 
and waste spring from ignorance. 

Until a few years ago, contour ploughing meant 
nothing to the farmer, and he wondered why the 
soil from his hill slopes ended up as silt on his 
lower paddocks just as his father had wondered 
before him. They were quite unintentional spoil- 
ers, of course. 

Today, enlightened soil conservation practices 
make techniques like contour ploughing com- 
monplace, and many old techniques look pretty 
sick. 

So will science and know-howapplied through 
educational programmes help us preserve our 
natural resources, and show the spoilers that 
Nature should be wooed, not subdued. 

Think of your favourite picnic place. It’s almost 
certainly close to the shade of trees and the 
sound of water. There’s swimming nearby, anda 


safe place to boil a billy, and grass to form a 
carpet. 

But it’s never so attractive after you arrive one 
day to find the trees scarred with knives, 
branches broken, and the grass strewn with the 
paper and cans of untidy campers, and dead fish 
in the stream because the farmer up the valley 
used the flow of water to flush away some sheep 
dip. 

Have you ever tasted smog? Air pollution is as 
much your concern as water pollution. Welling- 
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ton, for reasons that most of the country jokes 
about, will probably never suffer from smog — the 
air moves around too fast. But, at least in 
Auckland and Christchurch, smog is at times a 
serious problem. Only enlightened legislation 
based on scientific study will put a stop to it. 

If you know a spoiler, ask him if he knows what 
conservation is all about. If he doesn’t, tell him. 
Tell him that the plundering of natural resources, 
and the disfigurement of this precious land of 
ours iS unworthy of anyone who has the good 
fortune to live here and call himself a New 
Zealander. 
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5 Repairing the Balance 


WATER AND SOIL 


Well, we Know what happens when we disturb 
the balance. Now it’s a question of restoring it, 
salvaging where we Can, guarding against further 
upsets. 

We can’t go back to the original, for we need to 
produce. So we must guide Nature and learn to 
make changes without destroying. 

How does she do it? How can we live in 
harmony with her? 

When man came, destroying soil cover and 
Organisms, allowing nutrients to wash away, 
Nature turned ugly. So man must restore her 
bounty — replace nutrients by fertilising; apply 
mulches of netting or scrim, bitumen or paste, to 
hold seeds and support young plants. 

Stopbanks, groynes, and trees are needed to 
control rivers and prevent banks from eroding. 
Retention dams must be built to slow the water 
descending a catchment. Debris dams are need- 
ed to catch the soil that would otherwise be 


washed out of gullies. 

With the lessons of restoration learned, man 
Can Carry out deliberate aiterations with less risk. 
He can indulge his need for more production on 
undeveloped land, knowing that his work must be 
governed by considerations of soil, climate, and 
topography. 

If he wants to develop pasture where a forest 


once stood, he now realises that he must control 
water movement with something more than 
pasture. He must slow water movements with 
dams, contour furrows, and terraces of graded 
banks. To counteract high winds he must provide 
shelter belts and perhaps irrigation to keep the 
soil moist. And he must replace nutrients with 
fertilisers regularly applied. He knows he must 
plan for production. 

All of us must be ever alert to the significance of 
increasing pressures of production and popul- 
ation on our soil and water. Our aim must be to 
carry out continuing research into our environ- 
ment and not rush to apply new ideas which may 
upset the balance again. Let's try new ideas by all 
means, but in a small way, at first experimentally, 
until we are sure that they are working for both 
man and Nature. 


FORESTS 


To foresters, conservation means maintaining 
our forests for the various needs they satisfy. 
Growing trees to provide the raw material for our 
wood-based industries is only one of these. 
Forests are also managed for soil and water 
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protection, to protect wildlife, and for scenic and 
recreational enjoyment. As far as possible our 
forests are managed to meet a range of uses. 
Foresters, aS conservators of the forest, must 
take many factors into account when planning 
the management of our remaining indigenous 
forests and the planting of new forests. They need 
to know about the land, which tree species grow 
best in which soils, what sort of wildlife lives in the 
area and how best to preserve it, what effects 
forests have on conserving soil and water, and 
what sort of tracks, roads, and huts are needed to 
manage the forest and service recreation areas. 

All our forests must be protected from fire 
during the dry summer months. Planted product- 
ion forests are especially vulnerable because they 
burn more easily than indigenous forests. But our 
potentially most severe fire hazard lies away up 
on the high-country scrub and tussock lands. The 
ground cover up there, binding our soil to the 
highest places, is a priceless possession. If it 
should burn, fire-fighters can do little to control 
the outbreak because the country is so remote. 

Deer, goats, and opossums are really the main 
enemies of indigenous forest. They browse on 


the foliage and kill the seedling plants, thus 
preventing regeneration. Forest Service men, 
and sport and commercial hunters, wage an 
unending war on these enemies of our forests. 


WILDLIFE 


It's too late to recall extinct species like the 
unique moa and the huia, but it’s not too late to 
save other forms of our wildlife. 

How do we go about ensuring the well-being of 
the wild creatures that contribute so much to New 
Zealand's distinctive character? We must start by 


understanding their habits and living require- 
ments. This is no easy task. Even the expert 
observer sees only a fraction of their secret lives 
— and what is seen must be interpreted correctly 
if the right conservation measures are to be 
planned. But we can’t watch an animal every 
minute of the day and night. So we must reinforce 
our observations with information collected in 
other ways. 

We clip numbered or coloured bands on birds, 
metal or plastic tags on mammals and fish. We 
mark insects or reptiles with dye and we 
photograph amphibians. Identifying individuals 
like this tells us how long they live, how far they 
travel, and how they are affected by their 
environment. We study tracks, and the signs left 
after feeding. We count nests and eggs, examine 
sleeping and resting places. We dissect dead 
animals to find out why they died. Stomach 
contents tell us about their diet. 

Once we've learned about an animal we can 
better understand its needs and do something to 
strengthen its place in nature. Sometimes we 
must discourage a species because we've dis- 
turbed the balance and created conditions too 
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favourable for it. 

Practical wildlife management is basically a 
matter of adjusting the environment. If we want to 
rid a place of water birds we need only drain 
ponds and lakes. If we want to kill off bush birds 
we need only chop down the bush. This is easy to 
understand. It is much more difficult to grasp the 
fact that fa: more subtle alterations, sometimes 
insignificant to us, can bring about conse- 
quences almost as dramatic as those arising from 
greater, more obvious changes. 

Where animals already thrive it is often enough 
merely to protect their environment from change 
to ensure their continued welfare. If human 
interference disturbs the animals and _ their 
habitat we can restrict access to them by creating 
a wildlife sanctuary or a game management 
reserve. Sometimes wildlife refuges are set up, 
where no shooting is allowed. The wildlife 
manager must be forever on the lookout, even 
where animal populations are thriving. Unex- 
pected changes — the introduction of another 
animal, for instance — could set the balance of 
nature swinging wildly. 

If the manager seeks to increase an animal 


population he must improve its environmental 
resources. He does this in several ways — by 
planting the right sort of vegetation, or encourag- 
ing greater growth, for food or shelter; by 
building small dams to provide more water; by 
making more nesting places; by reducing the 
number of competitors or predators. 

Sometimes it’s just not practicable to improve 
habitat or protect it from harmful change. Then, 
the wildlife manager considers taking. rarer 
species into captivity and breeding from them. 
Several of the world’s animal species have been 
saved in this way. 

Game birds and fish are more fortunate in some 
ways than many other species. The manager 
knows how many there are and how quickly they 
can replace themselves. The catch is regulated by 
bag limits, season limits, and restrictions on 
hunting methods. The manager ensures that only 
an annual crop is taken — just as the farmer 
ensures that a certain crop of lambs is available 
each year from his breeding stock. 

Gameregulations may annoy usattimes but they 
ensure a continuing sport for all, year after year. 
Legislation is a vital tool of wildlife conservation. 
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PARKS 

As the years go by, and man erodes resources 
of all kinds, it is good to know that many of New 
Zealand’s beautiful and often unique features are 
being preserved for all time. They are being 
protected within tracts of country known as 
national parks and maritime parks. 

Mount Cook, Fiordland, Tongariro, and Eg- 
mont are the better known national parks, but the 
others — Urewera, Abel Tasman, Arthur’s Pass, 
Nelson Lakes, Westland, and Mount Aspiring — 
are no less important. They all belong to the 
nation for the enjoyment, inspiration and recre- 
ation of its people. 

Each is a blend of adventure, museum, natural 
history, university, and shrine. And each is a 
monument to the ideals of conservation. 

So much of New Zealand has changed since 
the arrival of man. So many of the changes he has 
wrought will have continuing effects out of all 
proportion to the original acts. 

Change will go on, irresistibly, in New Zealand. 
But, at least in our national parks, any changes 
will be for the good of the parks—and for the 
people who visit them. 
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The National Parks Authority, which supervises 
the individual National Park Boards, has drawn 
up a code of behaviour for all visitors, whether 
trampers, hunters, botanists, geologists, mount- 
aineers, or picnic parties. 

If earlier generations had followed a similar 
code of behaviour in their lifetimes throughout 
New Zealand as a whole, we might not be so 
conscious of the need for national parks today. 

The code says: 

All birds, native animals, plants, and 
natural features are protected. 

Fires may not be lit without authority 
except at camping sites or picnic 
areas. All fires should be in safe places 
and must be properly extinguished. 
Carrying of own fuel is recommended 
but if local material must be used, only 
dead wood is to be burned. 

Place rubbish in containers provided, 
or remove it from the park. 

Dogs, cats, and other animals may not 
be brought into parks except in special 
circumstances and with approval of 
Park Boards. 


Camp sites, picnic areas, and huts 
should be left clean and tidy with 
firewood replenished. 

Vehicles are permitted on formed 
roads only. 

Firearms may not be taken into parks 
without a permit. 

Two maritime parks have also been established 
over recent years, first one in the Hauraki Gulf, 
and then one in the Mariborough Sounds. These 
are virtually national parks too, where people 
especially attracted to water sports and seashore 
recreation can enjoy themselves. 

The maritime parks complement the inland 


‘character of the national parks by freeing a 


fascinating variety of seashore and island re- 
serves for us all. Although much of the land within. 
these first two parks had been designated reserve 
land for some time before the change, too many 
different bodies controlled the areas. Now, one 
governing authority ensures the orderly planning 
and development of the new parks. 


Forest parks, too, hold a warm place in our 
hearts. Almost one-third of the three million 
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hectares of forested land vested in the New 
Zealand Forest Service is designated forest park. 

Most of the 15 separate parks cradle forested 
mountain country. Why? To protect, for the 
nation, the soil on our steep erodable land. They, 
and more frequently-visited forest parks closer to 
towns and. cities — like the Whakarewarewa and 
Tararua Forest Parks — play a three-fold role 
whenever possible. 

They're not like national parks, which. by law 
must stay exactly as they are. If the three roles ofa 
forest park are compatible, its indigenous trees 
will protect water, soil, and wildlife; its exotic 
pines will grow valuable renewable timber; and 
its glades and tracks and cathedral-like peace, 
coupled with the physical challenge of its hills 
and river-valleys, will bring enjoyment to tramp- 
ers, picnickers, naturalists, rock-hounds, horse- 
riders, climbers, campers, fishermen, and hunt- 
ers alike. 

So forest parks combine business with pleas- 
ure for the benefit of us all. We couldn't wish fora 
more satisfying arrangement. 


Each different kind of park teaches us, again, 
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the interdependence of all things in nature. When 
you next want to find out something about a 
famous New Zealand feature that you know is 
situated in a national park, for instance, buy the 
handbook to the park. Besides the particular 
information you are seeking you'll be buying an 
introduction to conservation — a study of all 
those pieces of nature which, fitted together, 
make a thoroughly absorbing, instructive, and 
essential jig-Ssaw puzzle for us all. 


A Sense of Values 


Some people would think it only right to have 
the whole of New Zealand declared a National 
Park. Some people wouldn't think a giant neon 
advertising sign out of place on the top of Mt 
Egmont. 

Some people can’t see the trees for the wood. 
Some people would prohibit power boats on all 
inland waters. 

Some people! 

A sense of values encourages the good 
husbandry of our resources. As soon as we learn 
to recognise individual pieces of the jig-saw of 
Nature, and how they fit together, we have 
achieved a sense of values. Like the scientist, 
however, we need background information, in- 
ventories, and case histories to decide how far 
man shall be indulged, and how far Nature. 

It has been said somewhere that a creek 
flowing close to a town can sometimes serve that 
community more faithfully as a drain than as a 
trout stream. This may be so, but as long as we 
still see stretches of unspoiled flowing water 
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primarily as drains, we are blind to the real 
meaning of conservation — the wise use of 
natural resources. 

The outcry against the government for its 
mammoth hydro electric schemes in areas sacred 
to fishermen and nature lovers has not brought 
work to a standstill. But it has jolted officialdom 
out of often omnipotent attitudes, and helped to 
reveal values and opinions of conservation and 
its abuses that we never suspected. Of course we 
want to preserve all that is beautiful in New 
Zealand. We also want to benefit from the 
scientific and technological progress that takes 
us farther and farther into an increasingly refined 
civilisation. This is our dilemma. It is the dilemma 
of every developed country in the world. 

We could stop the senseless urban spread on to 
farmland bordering our growing towns and cities 
by building up, not across. Whole communities in 
multi-storey flats? No, they’re just castles in the 
air while Suburban New Zealanders insist on 
Owning sections. 

We could remove all sources of pollution from 
mudflats close to coastal towns so that the 
shellfish they harbour could be eaten without 
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risk. But what if the shellfish are only cockles, 
traditionally taken by only a few people, and the 
towns are stillin the early stages of development? 

Ideally, pollution should always be anticipated 
by education, information and legislation, so that 
even the most infrequently visited cockle beds 
are always Safe. 

That once-great salmon river, the Hudson, is a 
terrible example of the ultimate evils of pollution. 

The Wycombe stream in England, which pro- 
vided the brown trout eggs from which many of 
Our own trout are descended, is now a piped 


sewer for much of its length. Could these two 
waterways be thought to be serving their com- 
munities better as drains than as clear rivers? 

A sense of values in all of us can build the kind 
of united national conscience that is so necessary 
to the wise use of New Zealand's resources. 
Whether it is the saving of farmiand from the 
subdivider, the prevention of pollution, or any 
one of dozens of other ways of husbanding our 
heritage, we must be continuously practising the 
principles that conservation teaches. 

Life in New Zealand is obviously what we make 
it. Some of us live out most of our lives in the city, 
some in the country. The great outdoors is either 
commonplace — or a wonderful experience. City 
dwellers, without perhaps knowing it, find nature 
the great healer of those infirmities of the spirit 
brought on by life in the concrete jungle. 

On the other hand, those who work on the land 
are invariably better adjusted, spiritually, to their 
own world because they are part of its peace. 

The great haste of city people is often as 
inexplicable to the man on the land, who can’t 
hustle nature, as his own so-called slowness is to 
the man from the metropolis. . 
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Everyone recognises the need for city and 
country. The one must complement the other in 
our kind of civilisation. The value of beauty in 
nature is aS important as the value of beauty in 
man-made things. Our society will progress in 
balance as we learn to cultivate an appreciation 
of beauty in both worlds. 

We want to work and play in a land that gives us 
abiding material and spiritual satisfactions. We 
can do this, and we can ensure that our sense of 
values does the same for the generations to 
come. 
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Sentiment is one of the props of conservation. 
It's a good solid prop and it’s nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

The only sentiment that should have been 
stifled was that of the early settlers when they 
began to long for the animals and plants of Home, 
and indulged themselves accordingly. 

We all appreciate a magnificent sunset; mount- 
ains mirrored in a lake; nestlings clamouring for 
food; new lambs frisking in a paddock; summer 
clouds drifting over the hills; a lone totara 
towering over the bush. 

Sentiment is all very well, but it’s not enough to 
rhapsodise over the beauties of nature. Certainly 
we should cultivate a love of New Zealand — but 
never merely bask in it. 

We must develop minds which are ever alert to 
abuses that would threaten our water, air, and 
soil, and their products; and minds ever con- 
scious of ways to preserve or beautify the 
landscape. 


Are A Conservator 


Theory is welcome, but theory translated into 
action is much to be preferred. So many of us can 
act, either as individuals or as groups, in the. 
cause of conservation. . 

The least we can do is write letters — to the 
papers, to our local Members of Parliament, to 
the head man of any organisation responsible for 


_actions or proposals which are not in the interests 


of conservation. 
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We can do a lot more. 

We can join youth groups, the Jaycee move- 
ment, beautifying societies, progress leagues, 
tramping or mountaineering clubs; acclimatis- 
ation societies; rod. and gun clubs; the Royal 
Forest and Bird Protection Society; and we can 
play an active part during National Conservation 
Week. 

We can always observe Arbor day by planting at 
least one tree on that day, particularly if we live in 
a city suburb, where trees and shrubs can 
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transform a collection of big boxes into a 
pleasant group of houses. 

Any time we're out for a picnic with the family 
we can talk about conservation to the children — 
or Mum and Dad-—and get them thinking about 
why dead grass and small branches hang from 
the top wire of the fence by the river; or when the 
shining cuckoo is due back from the Solomon 
Islands; or how the driftwood on the sea beach 
got there; or how the soil was formed underfoot. 

We are all conservators when it comes to the 
outdoors. Those of us who live close to the land 
invariably respect it. Many from the city don't. 
Townspeople are often unwitting enemies of 
conservation — and thus of the community — and 
must learn a new set of conventions once they 
shrug off the city for a visit, however brief, to the 
outdoors. You can do four things with rubbish. 
You can put it in the bin provided, bury it, burn it, 
or take it back with you. If you prefer to bury it, you 
need to take a spade with you. If you prefer to 
burn it, remember that bottles and cans don’t 
burn. 

And remember that a fire is never out until 
you've made quite certain that it is, either with 


water or earth. Burn only dead wood. It burns 
more easily than green wood anyway. Wherever 
possible, build a fireplace before you build a fire. 
Stones from the river make a good fireplace. They 
contain the fire, and often help to make cooking 
easier. 

If there is an existing fireplace use it. If you set 
up camp for some days in an out-of-the-way 
place, dig a hole for body wastes well away from 
water and deep enough so that the surface of the 
liquid is at least 35 centimetres underground 
when you come to fill in the hole.. 

If you're fishing in the river and like to clean 
your fish there and then, bury the guts at least 
15cm deep and at least 2 metres from the water’s 
edge (alternatively, clean the fish at home and dig 
the waste into the vegetable garden. You'll get 
better vegetables from observing one of the first 
principles of soil conservation). 

You observe another conservation principle, as 
an angler, by taking only those fish that the 
regulations allow. The fish population in a stream 
can stand only a certain annual reduction. Too 
many people taking. too many fish in one year 
means poor sport in years to come. 
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If you're lucky enough to catch a fish with a 


metal tag on it, tell the secretary of the acclimatis- 
ation society about it. 

You benefit from the story told by any tag you 
return. It will help shape fisheries policies for the 
area. 

The same is true of game birds and bird- 
shooting policies. Tags are vital clues to the 
puzzle of growth rates and migration. Hunters of 
bigger game have rights and obligations too. 
They usually see more of the country than other 
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people. If they regularly shoot over a certain 
stretch of land they will Know when erosion is 
taking place; when headwaters of rivers are 
dammed by trees and debris; when animal 
populations increase; when trees are dying 
because of disease. Such changes should be 
reported. Checking trouble in its early stages is 
the next best thing to making sure that trouble is 
avoided altogether. 

It’s helpful when more positive newsis reported 
too. New colonies of rare plants, sightings of rare 
birds, the erection of a new hut in the hills, an 
obvious absence of possums in an area formerly 
infested with them — this kind of information 
helps our conservation people too. 


Hunters may come across exclosures in bush 
country — small fenced-in plots in which bush is 
growing profusely. Around the exclosure the 
bush may be sparse, the work of deer and goats. 

Exclosures teach us, as well as the professional 
conservator, that where our introduced browsing 
animals are denied access to the bush it will 
flourish. 

You may never find an exclosure. But you can 
climb a mountain. You can camp in a National 


Park. You can plant trees. You can explore in the 
bush, follow a stream to its source, find out about 
this precious land. 

Start thinking and acting about conservation, 
and about our need to live alongside nature witha 
clear conscience. The natural resources of New 
Zealand are all we have. Let’s look after them, for 
ourselves and future generations. 

Don't forget about the mayfly nymphs when 
you next go down to the river. 
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Conservation is a way of life. It is living in 
harmony with our environment; using wisely the 
natural resources of this earth; balancing immed- 
iate needs with those of the future; judging 
prosperity by our surroundings — by the quality 

of the air we breathe, the water we drink, and the 
pleasantness of town and country. 

It's hard to imagine that there is anyone not 
aware of the dangers inherent in the present 
progress of mankind. Modern communications 
have conveyed the visual evidence, and the 
opinions of experts and laymen alike. Why is it 
then that we should have a Conservation Week? 


THINK OF THE FUTURE 


In spite of the wide publicity given to environ- 
mental problems, there is little indication of a 
widespread preparedness to make any great 
change in our present way of life. There is a 
reluctance to make sacrifices, to give up old 
habits and standards, to think of the future, to pay 
for the rea/ necessities of life. 
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Material possessions are to many, ameasure of 
prosperity and cash in the bank is the tangible 
evidence of success. Nations pride themselves on 
their economic development, measured very 
often in sO many cars, telephones or television 
sets per person. Prosperity, however, implies 
more than financial success. To really prosper, to 
thrive, to be successful, any form of life, including 
human, needs suitable living conditions, and no 
amount of money will compensate for an unheal- 
thy environment. 


NEW CONCEPTS OF PROGRESS 


Although some efforts are being made to 
promote better planning and to deal with existing 
problems, there is no universal acceptance of the 
priority which must be given to evolving new 
concepts of progress. We could be ‘‘progress- 
ing’’ towards our own destruction. 

We have opportunities all through the year to 
think about our future, to learn from our mistakes, 
to re-assess values and to act accordingly; but a 
special effort during one week will do much to 
focus attention and co-ordinate action. 


TIME FOR CONCERTED EFFORT 
The first Conservation Week, promoted by the 


New Zealand Scout Association, was held in 


1969. Since then the Nature Conservation Coun- 
cil has sponsored the campaign. Each year 
support has grown and the formation of many 
local conservation organisations has resulted. 


Through its district representatives the National 
Conservation Week Campaign Committee has, 


established a network of communication 
throughout the country and there are few places 
which do not recognise Conservation Week. Now 
is the time for a concerted effort to make this 
special week so successful that it eventually 
becomes unnecessary. 
LOCAL ACTION 
Conservation begins at home, and the primary 
Objective of Conservation Week is to promote 
local action. It is essential to have some form of 
co-ordinating organisation in every district — a 
bringing together of representatives of local 
government and all sectors of the community. 
This group should have three main objects: 
1 To assess the conservation needs 
of the district. 
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2 TO carry out a public education 
programme. . 

3 To organise local conservation 
projects. 

Voluntary effort can assist all these objects. 
Everyone can contribute something according to 
his or her inclination and skills. If a group has 
already been formed in your district, make 
yourself known to it and offer assistance. If there 
is nO organisation, be an organiser. Information 
on existing groups and district representatives is 
available from the National Committee. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ROLE 


The success of Conservation Week in drawing 
attention to conservation problems and initiating 
action depends very much on local and personal 
involvement. The role of the National Committee 
is to back up your efforts. It arranges national 
publicity, distributes publicity and educational 
material, organises a national opening and an 
award to the Young Conservator of the Year, and 
awards citations. It functions throughout the year 
and is always ready to advise and help in 


co-ordinating activities. A Newsletter is distrib- 
uted approximately once a month. If information 
and advice are not available locally, write to the 
Secretary, National Conservation Week Cam- 
paign Committee, Box 12-200, Wellington North. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 
Assessment 


Investigate land use and classification in your 
area. 
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Pinpoint pollution sources. 

Make a survey of wildlife habitat. 

List areas, buildings, and trees worthy of 
special attention. 

Compile a photographic record of past and 
present development. 

Conduct a survey of local conservation opin- 
ion. 

Read and talk about your environment. 


Education 


Prepare and distribute a local conservation 
newsletter. 

Arrange talks, film shows and discussions. 

Organise competitions with a conservation 
theme. 

Set up indoor and outdoor displays. 

Organise tours and field days with a conserv- 
ation theme. 

Supply news media ‘vith articles and news 
items. 

Make land available to schools and youth 
groups for management and teaching. 
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Sponsor the formation of a Junior Naturalist 

Club. 

Projects — in association with appropriate authorities 
Remove fire hazards and clear fire breaks. 
Protect and encourage the regeneration of 

native bush. 

Help in the improvement of reserves and 
domains. 

Remove unsightly and unnecessary structures. 

Tidy and plant road verges and other wasteland. 

Help in the preservation of sites, buildings, and 

trees of historic interest. . 

Help plan and signpost nature trails. 

Organise the collection of re-usable waste. 

Clear streams of rubbish and obstructions. 

Make ponds for waterfowl. 

Raise trees and shrubs for conservation plant- 

ing. 

Clean up litter and unofficial rubbish dumps. 
For further information write to: 
The Secretary, National Conservation 
Week Campaign Committee, 
P.O.Box 12-200, Wellington North; 
or contact your nearest conservation 
organisation. 
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